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Satire’s my weapon; but I'm too discreet, | I only wear it ina land of Hectors, 
do run a-muck, and tilt at all I meet; | Thicves, Supercargoes, Sharpers, and Directors,—PY ope. 


——— a a eo 





FAREWELL OF MR. COBBETT. 


oe 


They TALK of Danges t_ 

Wheat arm'd for VITOR, when I point the pen; 

Brand the bold front of shameless guiiiy men: 

Bare the MEAN HEART that turks beneath A SI AT; 

Or dash the Gamester from lis tropited cer: 

Can there be wanting to support HER cause, 

Lights of the church, and guardians of the laws? 

Could pensioned Boileau lash in houest strain, 

Bigots and flatterers, e'en in Louis’ reign : 

Could laureat Dryden pimp and friar engage, 

And neither Charles, nor James be in a rage ; 

Aud I not strip the gilding off a knave— 

Unplac’d, unpension’d, no man’s heir, or slave :— 

I WILL, or PERISH in the glorious cause! 

Hear this, and TREMBLE, ye who’scape the laws! 

Yes, while L live, no RICH or NOKLE KNAVE, 

Shall walk the world in credit to his grave ; 

To VIRTUE only, and her friends, a friend :— 

The world beside may murmur, or commend, 

For all the din that distant world can keep, 

Mtolls o’er my garret, and but lutls my sleep. 

Pore. 
We enter upon the task of the present week with unfeigned 

regret; for we had a slight hope that the subject of our 
present essay would have been able to advance some reasons 
for his desertion of his country, and his cause, which might 
save him from unqualified reproof. This has not been the 
ease, A perusal of his last pamphlet will enable every one 
to perceive that PEAR alone has been his leading principle: 
that he trembled to meet the vengeance of the puny animals 
whom he had so long pretended to defy; and whom he had 
incited ofkers to oppose. Speaking of his farewell address 
ds a mere composition, it is truly contemptible; replete with 
the most palpable contradictions, and the most ridiculous 
reasoning, But considering it asa defence of his conduct, 
it sinks below examination, and fails in every point that he 
attempts to establish. He must have beer sea-sick when he 


Wrote if, and his fore weil is calenlated to make 2jj lis readers 
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sick too: we shall proceed fo analyse it a little particularly, 
in order to put the friends of reform upon their guard, lest 
they should imbibe the fears, and the despondency of thei 
seif-deserted leader, . 

Ife commences with the cant phrase of “ My beloved 
| Countrymen,” and assures us that he is still very proud of 
the land in which he was boro, and in which his parents lie 
buried: and that he shall ever love and esteem us beyond 
all the rest of mankind. Like the priests’ blessing, this will 
cost him nothing ; and we do not see that we are indebted 
to him for it more than the original value, We admit with 
Mr. Cobbett, that every one has aright to pursue his own 
happiness, if he can do it without wrong to another! But 
we deny that Mr. Cobbett could have chosen the path he 
has uow taken, without wrong to thousands; without im- 
jury to that cause, in comparison of which the lives of ten 
thousand Cobbetts would in the eye of justice and patriot 
ism have been deemed as dust in the balance; nor without 
ingratitude to that country, which has a right to demand 
his talents and his life as a debt, if her interests require the 
sacrifice of the one, or the exertion of the other. Slr, Cob- 
bett should have remembered, although his readers might 
have been generous enough to forget, that he Aas before 
been the enemy of liberal principles, and just ideas; that 
he has been pardoned an enmity which once invigorated the 
arm of tyranny, and supported the cause of the most un_ 








bridled despotism. Asa voluntary reparation for this error, 
to call it by its mildest mame, he came the unsolicited advo- 
cate of the cause of freedom; he ratlied her broken troops ; 
he was found in the foremost ranks, leying about him with 
a large oak stick, which if it killed none, at least gave our 
opponents some very unmerciful bruises. He was the fore- 
most champion in the political fairs at single-stick, foot- 
ball, or a literary boxing match, he was your only man. In 
sheer strength he was perhaps without an equal; and al- 
though a little clumsy, and not always quick enough at 


warding offa blow, he always returncd it with effect, aud 





| generally with good interest 
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The friends of reform justly appreciated the value of his 
powerful assistance; they named him as a principal leader, 
and poid him more than handsomely for his exertions. The 
horizon of freedom ‘began to brighten: the flame of the 
ethereal gladness burst upon our sight. Reason, truth, and 
fustice, were preparing to receive the genius of happiness. 
Our enemies, the most contemptible that could be drawn 
out in array against such formidable forces, trembled to the 
very heart’s core—they found it necessary to do something, 
without knowing what to do: and unable to devise any 
expedient from the receptacles where their own brains 
should have been deposited, they looked round to see in 
what manner former tyrants had combated the friends of 
independence. They discovered the precedent of suspending 
the Haheas Corpus Act, to have been resorted to by Mr. 
Pitt; and without any similarity between the times or the cir- 
cumstances, they had recourse to the same means of ex- 
tinguishing the blaze of enquiry which threatened to illum 
nate the darkest recesses of the Augean stables of corruption. 
This miserable subterfuge has fallen still-born to the earth. 
It has intimidated no one but Mr. Cobbett. It can reach no 
one, but through his own cowardice. The national opinion 
is a shield through which the daggers of the present ad- 
If they should 


strike, and they would if their fears would let them, they 


ministration can reach no honest man. 
will accelerate our cause with ten-fold speed, and give a 
vigorous impulse to the feelings which exist against them, 
before which they must fly, or beneath which they must 
fall! 

And Mr. Cobbett, in the face of the public, tells us that 
there is no hope remaining for us; that nothing could 
have induced him to quit us, while there remained the 
smallest chance of being able by remaining, to continue to 
aid her cause. 
left !” 


nence, from which our uplifted voice could reach the cow- 


He insolently adds, ** no such chance is now 
Would to heaven, we could stand upon some emi- 


ard, as the full sail wafts him away from the firm, gallant 
hearts he has deserted, that we might thunder in his shriuk- 
ing ears, HE LIES!—WNo chance, for England!—No hope, 
for England!—Grant us patience, spirit of freedom, while 
we record this insult to thy influence; and write that it was 
uttered by the fying Cobbett, under the réign of Castlereagh 
and Liverpool! ms 

Mr. Cobbett goes on to say, that it is impossible to write 
according to the dictates of truth and reason without draw- 
ing down upon our heads, certain and swift destruction ; as 
Mr. Brougham has observed in a late speech, “ that every 
writer who opposes thepresent measures must fee! that he 
aits down to write with a halter about his neck! And be- 
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cause the ministers have prepared themselves with halters, 
we must teke to our Lecls, and ran away, instead of turning 
and wresting them out of their hands. But allowing there is 
some danger, is it not more becoming our leaders, as they 
call themselves, to fall at the head of their troops, than 
vilely to abandon them in the day of trial? Is it not more 
noble to meet that death courageously at once, if death 
must be the certain lot of our opposition to tyrannic mea- 
sures, than meanly to fly from the danger of the day, to en- 
counter the same end, at a more distant period, disgraced, 
despised, hated, or unknown? A dungeon in perspective 
has operated so powerfully upon the nerves of Mr. Cobbett, 
that he saw no alternative between Aight and silence; and 
not being able to hold his tongue, he has fled his country. 
ft must be confessed, however, that he made some efiort to 
reason himself into silence, that he might be able to live 
amongst us whom he esteems so much. ‘1 asked myself,” 
says he, ‘* What, shall I submit in silence? Shall I be as 
dumb of iny Shall that indignation 
“that burns within me be quenched? Shall I make 
‘no effort to preserve even the chance of assisting to 
** better the lot of my unhappy country? Shall that mind, 
‘‘which has communicated tts light and warmth to millions 


as one horses? 


‘fof other minds, now be extinguished for ever? and shall 
‘‘ those who with thousands of pens at their command, still 
“saw the tide of opinion rolling more and more heavily 
‘‘against them, now be for ever secure from tbat pen, by 
“the efforts of which they feared being overwhelmed? 
‘¢ Shall truth never again be uttered? Shall her voice never 
And this ad- 
mirable reasoning, Mr. Cobbeit tells us, turned the balance, 
and he determined that his vast and astonishing powers, 
would be safer across the Atlantic. 


“again be heard, even from a distant shore ?” 


We shall, however, he 
says, hear from him again, We shall have the happiness of 
reading a part of what he will write for our instruction. He 
will sit down at New York, or some new Botley, in the 
United States, and write lessons of reform for Enzlishmen! 
What an amazing effort of affection! What an instance of 
devotion to our cause! And he thinks that we shall be 
such simpletons, such blockheads, as to need the advice arid 
assistance of a man who has fled two thousand leagues from 
us, to advise us how to act, with more safety to himself! If 
we are prepared to wait for these instructions, we may as 
well at once submit to the fetters v hich are preparing for us 
at home :—for he concludes with the assurance that even in 
America, there shall never drop from his pen any thing 
which according to the law of the land, he might not safely 
wilte and publisb in England. What does he mean by thus 
‘* paltering with us in a double sense?” Why sheuld he 
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jeave the country to write that which he might safely publish 
in it? Why remove from the scene which alone can enable him 
te write with effect, when he contemplates writing nothing 
for which he could be responsible to the laws of England ? 

The next paragraph of Mr. Cobbett’s farewel is so con- 
clusive against himself and his previous declarations, that 
we must transcribe it entire. 

« Though I quit my country, far be it from me to look 
upon her cause us desperate ; and still farther be it from me to 
wish to infuse despondency into your minds. I can serve that 
cause no longer by remaining here; but the cause itself is so 
good, so just, so manifestly right and virtuous ; and it has 
been combated by means so unusual, so unnatural, and so 
violent, that it must triumph in the end. Besides, the cir 
cumstances of the country a// tend to favor the cause of re 
form! !"—This is the confession of the man, who says we 
have no chance! that our cause cannot be served by excrlion! 
that he should go to America, and wrife zn safely, to acce- 
lerate the progress of liberty and happiness in England ! 

The vanity and egotism of Mr. Cobbett might have 
been pardoned in a better cause, than in the justification of 
his own desertion: but the following language is direct insult 
to the people who have fostered and supported him. He 
asks of the ministers— “ Do they imagine that the people 
who read my register, will not regard any attack upon me, as 
an attack upon themselves?” Slave, and hypocrite! would 
he call upon the people to defend him, when he has betraved 
them? Had he been the object of ministerial hostility, 
while in the discharge of his duty to heaven and _ his 
country, the PEOPLE would have identified the cause 
of their leader as their own;—not a hair of his head 
would have been injured, without ample retaliation ;— 
not a censure would have been borne’ without an 
adequate reply. But shall the people interest themselves 
in the cause of a traitor? Shall they advocate the man who 
has betrayed their dearest interests, and injured their noblest 
objects? Dares he still to call himself a general? Does he 


stl expect attention and admiration, when deserving of 


neither ? “ What,” says he, “ should we think of an enemy in 
the field, who were to send over a flag of truce, and propose 
to us to give up our generals 2? oaly our generals! That is 
ail? The enemy has no objection to us: it is only our gene 
rals that he wants: and then we shall have peace with him 


’ 


at once.” And then he brings in the fable of the wolves, 
und the sheep who were persuaded to give up their pro- 
tectors, the dogs, But never was a story so ill applied. What 
evidence was there of the probability that Ae would bave 
been given up ? Who were disposed to betray him ? Who had 
shewn a disposition to desert him? It was the sheep who 


were deceived :—it was the cur who became a coward, and 


ran aucy from the wolves, whom it was bis business to en- 
gage, and to beat. The sheep had come forward at his call; 
they were even prepared to defend him; he might have crept 
into the midst of the flock, if he were afraid to fight: their 
numbers alone would have kept off the wolves, if they had 
not been able to overcome them. They needed the assisf- 
ance upon which they had been taught to lean, not from its 
abstract necessity, but because they had been taught to 
expect it. Mr. Cobbett was only important, because he liad 
stood forward in that place, which it now appears would 
have been better filled by an honest man: for cowardice ts 
dishonesty, when freedom is at stake, Our posterity will 
consider we should have been the faithful guardians of their 
freedom: and if our fears surrender it, we are morally re- 
sponsible for the loss we shall have occasioned. But though 
our self-called general has fled—has Iecft bis place unoc- 
cupied—we perceive that happily there is no ceusfernation 
among the champions of reform :—-not another has deserted 
his post:—not a private will surrender his arms :—In such 
a cause, every mau is competent at once to lead and to act. 
Nature, that teaches us the value of liberty, will supply the 
means of securing it. It is not tactics, or discipline, that we 
need; let the mechanical assassins of despotism have re- 
course to tuition in the art of murder; the sons of freedum 
are always competent to their own defence. 

The abstract right of emigration it not in question, 
Every man has a right to choose his country, notwith- 
standing all the laws of treason that tyrants may enact, or 
fools may acknowledge. ‘There is a principle which would 
be general, if despots had not in some cases rooted it out, 
which would induce most, if not all of us, to prefer the 
country in which we received life, and where we have formed 
our earlier connections. But the principles of government 
that pretend to a life-hold slavery in every man, who has the 
misfortune to be born where he cannot live happily, are ad- 
verse to every law of nature: those laws have made MAN 
the HEIR OF CREATION; and his will is the only 
original guide as to where he will choose to enjvy his lawful 
patrimony. But although a man is not naturally bound to 
any peculiar spot, he is bound in all cases by those obliga- 
tions into which he has voluntarily entered. Mr. Cobbett 
had embarked with thousands in a cause the most important, 
aad the most: honorable, in which ever any human being 
was engaged,—to renovate a sinking country ;—to encourage 
the best principles of human happiness ;—to root out the 
abuses of a system, the most extravagant and corrupt that 
ever the annals of history presented to our view ;—to snatch 
the destinies of Ex gland from the murderous grasp of mer, 


at once ignorant and wicked ; and redeem the fading glory 





of our country, from the danger into which mad ambitiov 
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and ceascless pecuietion had piungea her. 

“professed objects of Mr. Cobbett, who pledged his life to 
the cause. Me once put aside personal considerations, he 
mocked the gloom of a dungeon, he encountered the breath 
of calumny, he called forth the energies of corruption to de- 
fend itself, and then he fird. ‘Tell it not in Gath, proclaim 
it not ig the streets of Ascalon. Se/f-preservation, from even 
the shadow of danger, has become the ruling passion with 
Mr. Cobbett, and to secure a life that must be worthless in 
oblivion, he has sacrificed his reputation, his country, his 
countrymen, and a profit of ten thousand pounds per an- 
num, which he says resulted from his writings. Thus che 
value which this patriot attaches toa miserable existence, 
‘‘ made up of buttoning and unbuttoning,” of breakfasting, 
dining, drinking tea, supping, going to bed, getting up, and 
breakfasting again, and scribbling what will be but useless 
nonsense at New York, is ten thousand a year, the ruin of 
his couatry, the starvation and coercion of the present race, 
aod the slavery of the descendants of Englishmen, ata time 
when “ the cause of reform is by no means desperate! ” 

In the 16th column, another fit of despondency comes 
over this Giant Despair, and he says again the peo ple have 
no prospect of an end to their calamities ; and they must re- 
move, if they have any spirit in them, Although Mr. Cob- 
bett has set the example of exhibiting his spirit in this way, 
we feel confident he will find as few to imitate as to envy his 
conduct, at acrisis when the laws and liberties of England 
are to be defended against the infernal machinations of the 
most despicable set of political miscreants that chance or 
ill fortune ever jostled into the seat of judgment upon the 
destinies of a nation. 

It is quite evident that personal safety, and the operation 
of cowardice upon this selfish principle has induced Mr. 
Cobbett to take the step which every man must reprobate; 
and his pretence of leaving us to serve us hereafter, is merely 
the practical illustration of tbe panic that can justify itself 
in the doggrel lines of-— 

He who fights, and rems away, 
MAY live to fight another day ; 

But he who’s in the battle slain, 
Will never rise to fight again. 


This sort of pretence would sherien most contests; but 
the result might not be very favorable to the general good, 
if the pretended champions of liberty always take first to 
their heels on such occasions. 

Corruption says our runaway, has put on her armour, 
and drawn her dagger. 
not ARMS teo? And must we throw them away, when 
she advances to the contest, after we have been brandishing 


Well! and when then. Have we 


These were the | 
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18 
them before her eyes so long, Who expected that such a 
hydra-headed monster as the corruptions of the day would 
fall withouta struggle! If Mr. Cobbett did, we will venture 
to say that he was the only man who could be so foolish, ; 
and it explains the secret of his former apparent courage. 
He thought there was no tanger! He therefore wrote his 
‘nice little books,” with a great deal of resolution: but 
finding himself mistaken, and that he must fight in earnest, 
his fears so far got the better of his reason, that he abandons 
his friends, bis connections, his country, his dearly beloved 
countrymen, and ten thousand pounds 2 year, for the sak+ 
of preserving a worn-out tenement of flesh a few month; 
longer; and in the hope that he may one day or other returs: 
to the enjoyment of them all, without danger! This M-. 
Cobbett calls falling back! It is falling back with a ves. 
geance, and we may truly exclaim too— 


i 
. 


«* Oh! what a falling off, was there 


The care which this poor old man always takes to intro- 
duce at the commencement of almost every paragraph, that 
personal safety is out of his consideration proves that per- 
sonal safety is the only thing he can think of. Even the 
promise to write from New York, to comfort and instruct us, 
is tortured into an argument of the necessity of his leaving 
England for personal safety. That he may write with free- 
dom, he says he leaves us, and in four months we may ex- 
But as the 


natural enquiry upon sucha promise, is, If any one here will 


pect to see his pamphlet revived in London. 


publish what you write in America, why need you go there 
to write it, You do not mean surely, Mr. Cobbett, that 
you will put any other man into a condition from which you 
have run away, because it was dangerous! You will not 
place an agent in a situation with @ halter round his neck, 
a dungeon staring him in the face, and the chains rattling in 
his ears, to publish those opinions whieh you have run 2000 
miles to find a place to write in safety ! 

No, Mr. Cobbett has no such idea. He consoles himself 
in these words—*‘ If I cannot expect to get any one here to 
print or to publish what I write in America, I ask then, 
what is the use of writing here, seeing that the same obstacle 
would exist as to what should be written in England !” 
But to ensure a publication, if possible, he promises to be 


very careful to write “ no libels ;” and as nothing but truth 
is a libed in England, Mr, Cobbett in other words promises 
to write nothing but falsehood; and then perhaps he may 
But he might have done this here. Our 
ministers would have had no objection to his praise of them 
in direct terms, He has paid them a much highercompliment, 
by running away. 

Mr. Cobbett’s impudence surprises us still more than his 


publish in safety. 
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tergiversation, {ie confesses in his farewel, that he has said 
«something very near to the choping off his hands, or 
poking out the people's eyes, should be done before he would 
cease to write, or the people would cease to read his writings; 
and then, with the most matchicss effrontery he adds, 


‘What has been done, would not be VERY FAR from this, 


if | were to remain here!” With such a man the only mode 


of dealing, is to hold him in sovereign and general contempt. 
Ilis cowardice might be pardoned, but his contempt for truth, 
his paltry subterfuges, and the imbecility of his fears, justly 
entitle him to an exile from all honorable and intelligent 
society. 

The fulsome compliments he attempts to pay to the peo- 
ple whom he is deserting will impose upon no one; his 
conduct belies all his writings; and he need not be very 
particular in cautioning the public against being imposed 
upon by any pretended imitation of his style, or plagiarism 
of his name. They want no additional reason to discard 
from their estimation one who has betrayed, and now insults 
them with his advice. His readers he says will “ find occu- 
pation in reading over and over again, what he has addressed 
tu them within the last five or six months.” He ‘* beseeches 
them to keep all the nice litile books they have got, and not 
to be humbugged by any of the publications of corruption.” 
This they will probably take care of; and also that they are 
no longer humbugged, in his own elegant phrase, even by 
himself, 

As he bids us good bye, at the end, he gets bolder, and 
says, “If I have life for only @ year, or two, at farthest, I 
shall be back again.” Indeed, what whether things aie 
altered, or no? Should he return at the consummation of 
our wishes, in the establishment of a general and sadica! 
reform, he should be exiled for the common good, asa 
wretch who could fly from a participation in danger, as 
eagerly as he could return to enjoy a state of happiness. 

te should be shunned as a thing to be despised, by every 

man who would obtain the esteem of his fellow-citizens, 
by an honorable perseveranee in a just and honest cause. 
As to his writings from New York, they can contaia nothing 
that we need. We have learnt our lesson in the rudiments 
of liberty, and have gone beyond our master in its applica- 
tion, Let him in future instruct children. It will do him 
more credit than to mislead men. 

Mr. Cobbett’s departure has been the subject of most of 


our periodical writers; and one of them, ina most pathetic 


illustration of his merits. adopts the very consolation which 
our run-away friend has offered us, and tells us to read ove 
the pamphlets he has left us every day; and to bind them 
up with the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress, Robinson Crusoe, the 
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« Housekeeper'’s Instructor, and Buchan's Domestic Medi- 
“cine.” We are almost inclined to wish that Mr, Cobbett 
had confined himself to writing glossaries upon such subjects, 
that he might have been naturalised tn the nursery, and de- 
ceived none but kitchen maids and scutlions, 

In his letter from Liverpool, our deserter remarks, upon 
the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act, ‘1 and urine 
were not born under a government having 
power toimprison us at its pleasure. But his 


faulty as his judgment, as weak as his resolution, and as 
All his children, save one, 


the absolute 


memory is as 


treacherous as his conduct. 
must have been born under the prior suspension of the Ha- 
beas Corpus Act. But then Mr, Cobbet was a soldier mi- 
litant in the high cause of despotism, and was blind to the 
dangers which he did not personally apprehend. Then he 
contributed to scare others from the country, and now he 
his himself driven from it by his fears—honest, wise, and 
consistent men startie at the absence of those qualities in 
him, while the brave are deriding the pusilanimity of this 
modern Demosthenes, who runs from his tent the moment 
hostilities are declared, and like his predecessor would ask 
pardon of a bramble, if it should catch bold of his robes in 
his ignominious flight. 

But while Mr. Cobbett carries with him the contempt and 
scorn of every manly mind in Engtand, with what feelings 
will he be received in America; in the iand where Freedoin 
has erected her altar, and Liberty has fixed her unconquer- 
able abode; in the Jand which was once disgusted with his 
ravings in favor of tyranny and English despotism 2? Silly 
vld man! if that despotism had been re established by thy 
pen, and its rancorous gall had poisoned the infant blossoms 
of the tree of liberty, to what quarter of the globe couldst 
thou have fled for refuge from that dungeon which ts so 
dreadful to thy distempered imagination? The 


will indeed view him with a jealous eye: and his pretence 


Americans 


that he has fled hecause no man dare write honestly in sup: 
port of Liberty in England, will be properly appreciated, 
when this Number of the Dwari, which will follow him to 
America, shall be read in the circles of our transatlantic 
Mr. Cobbet must 


deride the dangers at which he ts scared, 


brethren, not calumutate us, ‘Phousands 


Ile must not 
be considered as the thermometer of koglish feeling, or 
we shall nave some little family of Indians eroberking inan 
open boat to conquer us, Dangers and dilculties are the 
Our energies slumber in 
The 


rolling thunder is the music which precedes our march to 


proper stimuli of British Muads. 


the sunshine, but woke to action with the storm, 


battle, our banner is the streaming hghtning, and our gage 


the blood of all who perish, 
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ete 


From the Black Dwarf in London to the Yellow Bonze 
at Japon. 





DIRECT AND INDIRECT TAXATION. 


ee 


ON my first arrival, I was much perplexed to understand 
a variety of terms which were made use of by the people of 
this country, with relation to their political affairs. There 
appeared so many and such palpable contradictions between 
the theory and the practice of the country, that I began to 
despair of ever being able to set them in a true light before 
thee, or to make thee comprehend the actual situation and 
opinions of England. I found people petitioning for rights ; 
asserting they were free, and complaining of oppression 
which they could not shake off; and paying taxes without 
being represented, while they declared that to exact money 
without their own consent, was unconstitutional and unjust. 

They have been recently canvassing a great variety of 
schemes for reform; although it is pretty certain that they 
will not be able to carry any of them into effect; and 
among others it has been proposed to give every man a vote 
for the legislators of the country, who pays what they call 
direct taxes. 1 should here, however, inform thee, that every 
thing in this country is taxed: thou canst not imagine any 
produce of the earth, any species of manufacture, any 
implement of trade, or any beast of burthen, which is not 
The hand of 


taxation is so very long, that a child cannot purchase a rattle, 


compelled to bear an impost from the state. 


or a farthing’s worth of gingerbread, without giving one 
half of the purchase-money towards the maintenance of the 
monarch, the lords spiritual and temporal, the ministers, and 
Thou wilt 
conceive from this description, that a proposal to give a vote 


half the members of the house of commons. 


for the election of legislators to all who pay direct taxes, 
would include in the class of electors, all the old women and 
children in the country, as well as all the men, whether 
of age, or minors; for a dram of spirits cannot be pur- 
chased without a contribution to the state: every pinch of 
snuff that is taken puts something into the pockets of some sine- 
curist or other; every cup of that decoction, called tea, helps 
to supply some state hireling with the means of living with- 
out employment: if a beggar have a piece of meat given 
him, and sprinkles it at his own cost with a little salt, he 
sends something as directly to the treasury, as the collector 
can carry it. It is not long since, that besides taxing every 
thing that could be found out as possessing a distinct name, 
the state-laid a tax upon property ; but this has now been 
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remitted, 1 suppose, because when they had collected a 
man’s whole substance by the other modes of taxation, 
they might discover he had no property left to tax. 

Now, it must appear to thee, as it did to myself, that the 
whole nation was most direct/y taxed: and of course I un- 
derstood their parliameutary* orators, who contended that 
representation should be ‘co-extensive with taxation, tou mean 
that every one who purchased his provisions or his clo- 
thing with his own money, would be entitled to a share in 
the legislation of his country. I even began to think, that 
although an alien, I might by English liberality be permitted 
to vote: and I begen to study politics, to qualify myself for 
the duty. But, alas! my foreign conceptions had misled me: 
and I have at last discovered that I have mis-interpreted the 
term. Direct taxation, my friend, means here what we 
should call indirect taxation at Japan. When a man is com. 
pelled to pay a penny for a half-penny worth of bread, and 
the surplus half-penny is paid into the coffers of the state, we 
should in Japan understand that the individual was as 
direct a payer of taxes, as if he carried his half-penny him- 
self to the treasury, and took his receipt. For you see, it is 
not merely direct, but compulsory taxation. He cannot live 
without bread, and he cannot obtain bread, without buying 
it both of the baker, and the state. And yet they have tlhe 
impudence to call this indircet taxation, from which a man 
All the 


articles that he wears, he buys of the state, as well as of the 


cannot escape, and to which he must daily submit. 


tailor, or the shoemaker: and yet he is not directly taxed!!! 
But that this country is the most enlightened upon the sur- 
face of the globe, in its own opinion, we should be apt to 
conclude that such reasoning was the grossest folly, and the 
most apparent evideuce of insanity, Yet the good people 
plod on, and pay double for every thing, and console them- 
selves with cursing the baker, the butcher, and the tailor, 
because these poor devils are the disguised tax-gatherers of 
the state. 

By this time, thou wilt be somewhat curious to know 
who it is that pay direct taxes, if those I have mentioned pay 
them only indirectly. I will satisfy thee upon that point. 
Notwithstanding all that has been said of the slavery of the 
East, and of the division of the people into different casts, 
or orders—I am persuaded that the poor and the ignorant 
are slaves in all countries—that they pay all, and toil for all: 
and that, although it is not so apparent at first sight, as 
some mathematical demonstrations, that the poor bear all the 
burthens, direct or indirect ; while the rich bear none that 





* The word parliament is derived from two French words, sig- 
uifying to speak your mind, but it isnow understoed that the majority 
shall not speak their own mind, but the mind of the minister. 
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can deserve the name of taxes. It is true carriages are 
taxed, and pleasure horses are taxed—and the windows and 
houses of the great are taxed—and that the rich pay all 
these demands into the coffers of the state: but they first 
collect it from their tenants, who have to pay their own taxes 
separately, and their master’s taxes in their rent, This mus' 
be put upon the shoulders of the poor in the prices of provi 
sions; and as the poor cannot shift their burthens upon euy 
body else, they must make up the gross amount levied Ly 
the state in an extra proportion, or spare it out of the scanty 
proportion of their meagre food, ‘To tax luxuries, which 
are not absolutely necessary, and which can be avoided, 
or shuffled upor the backs of the poor, 1s cailed direct taxe- 
tion; to load the absolute neces aries of life with imposts, 
from which no one can escape, is called indirect taxation: 
and the miserable objects who are condemned to toil lke 
beasts, are, perhaps, for that very reason denied the privi- 
leges of men. In my opinion the poor are worse used iv 
England, than where they are considered professedly as the 
slaves of the zich. For in such countries, it is the interest 
of the master to feed and to clothe his servants with care: 
he must Jose their jabour, if they fall sick, and yet he would 
The ties 
between the parties are similar to those between man and the 


be compelled te furnish them with necessaries, 


brute creation; they are aitended to with as much care as 
horses, mules, or asses: to the latter order of animals, in- 
deed, the mass of most countries have a sort of vatura! 
assimilation; they are as easily led by the ears, as delibe- 
rately, and as safely cudgelled into obedience ; —-as tempe- 
rately feé with luxuries, and as amply provided with pan- 
hiers, as any of the brutal order. And though they will 
occasionally bray a little, and break through the fences in 
the wantonness of a moment’s liberty, the sight of their 
masters soon reduces them to their original state of stupid 
non-resistance. In England, they are loaded, and cudgelled, 
as much as any where; but their masters care nothing about 
feeamg tiem, If they fall ill, there is plenty of room in the 
Streets to die in, if the workhouses are full; and when free- 
men can toil no longer, it is not worth the while of any one 
to find them food. 

Truly my friend, I am disgusted with the contradictions 
that surround me; though T might smile at the folly of the 
people, T cannot bat be affected with their misery. I have 
Seen the poor oppressed to feed the poor, while the rieh and 
afliuent have passed by without a look. I have witnessed 
the generosity that had but a mite to bestow, share it with a 
neighbour, while the owner of millions has denied a farthing 
to the sufferer. 


In England, there is a class of poor unknown to most 
other countries. The term is generally understood to mean 
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men who are the mere servants of those who are possessed 
of the requisite capital to earry on trade, or to proceed with 
agricultural pursuits. But bere, those who are possessed of 
such capital, are as poor as these whom they employ. They 
can save nothing. The tax-gatherer, in the best times, col- 
lects the profits of their capital and ingenuity, as carefully 
as a fruiterer would strip his most delicious fruit trees: the 
state seems to possess a scale by which it can ascertain 
exactly what a tradesman, or a farmer, should pay, to keep 
him subservient to the system, and prevent him from being 
ito to have any leisure for thought. ‘This scale is regulated 


by the patience of their objects; while the people keep on 


paving, they keep on adding to their demands. And even 


when they can pay no longer without ruin, and distress obliges 
‘hem to speak, they adhere to the amount of their last 
exaction, and say this ue must pay, because he has pard it. 
Thus are the ministers partners in the profit of every one’s 
labour; all are compelled to pay as much or more than their 
means will allow, and yet there is a pretended distinction 
hetween direct and indirect taxation; and what is worse, the 
terms are exchanged for each other, aud the people wha pay 
most, are insulted, being told, they pay noihing, because the 
ministers do not keep chandler’s shops, and collect the 


duties at the exchequer. Thy well wisher, 
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P. S.I have been endeavouring to collect for thee some 
curious accounts of taxation in Ireland, a dependency of 
this empire, situate in the Irish Channel, as a modern travel- 
ler would say. There, | am informed, that they carry the 
proper principle of taxation, which in most places means 
extortion, to adue height. There, itis said, they have window 
taxes upon hovels that have no windows ; arguing, no doubt, 
that if there are none, there ought to be, and there migét be, 
for aught the ministers would care: and that therefore they 
have a right to collect the taxes for what ought to be in 
every house. Again, they have an hearth-tax: because a 
fire is a very comfortable thing, and it cannot be enjoyed 
without a hearth, for fear of burning the cottage; so that 
the Aearth-tax is a species of insurance money: only if the 
cottager should happen to be burnt, the ministers are not at 
the expence of building it again. But then that is not out 
of any dishonest principle or ill-will; for as the ministers 
have no money of their own, they must collect it from the 
nation, and they have quite trouble enough to collect it for 
their own purposes, There are some peculiarities also about 
the window-tax in this country, that T should have forwarded 
thee; but an acquaintance whom IT have had the good for- 
tune to make, cautions me not to publish so freely in this 
country; for, says he, there is no knowing what the ministers 
inav do, if we grumble too much. It is a sad thing, to be 
sure, that we must pay for light within doors: yet, who 
knows but they may hereafter tax it in the streets; or make 
us pay for moonlight, if we keep our windows open after 
dark ; or in the language of an old seditious song— 


“If we do not be quiet, and hush all our jars, 
‘Khey may charge us a farting a piece for the stars,” 
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TUFATRICALS 
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Drury Lane. Inn-Ketrasr's Davcnier.—After the play of the 
Castle-Spectre, on Monday last, in which Mis. Mardyn appeared for the 
first time as Angela, and did not add much to the reputation of a play that 
deserves none , and after Mr. Rae had displayed considerable powers in 
the representation of Osmond, we were favored with a dramatic representa- 
tion of the story of Southey’s Poem of Mary, the Maid of the Inn. The 
poem is a pathetic tale, told with a simple eloquence that comes home to 
every bosom, and interests every humane and social feeling. The drama. 
of course, is compelled to entarge the incidents; and for the sake of sending 
home the audience in good humour with themselves, the author has deviated 
from the conclusion of the poem. We should have been angry at this , 
but that it gave us an additional opportunity of being delighted with the 
acing of Miss Kelly, who was, if it be possible to surpass excellence, more 
excellent than we ever remember to have seen her. 

This piece opens with a view of the sea, on the bosom of which is asmug- 

ling vessel burning. She has been se: on fireby her own crew, to prevent 
her falling into the hands of a revenue cutter, with whom she has been en- 
gaged. ‘The conflagration is managed with admirable effect, and the firing 
of her guns, and the final explosion would be a very g ood specimen of 
the agreeable sublime, but that the smoke of the gunpowder almest obs- 
cures the stage. The captain of the smugglers, in revenge for the loss of his 
vessel, shoots the man who had given information of her arrival; and 
Richard, the lover of Mary, who is occasivnally an assistant of the Smug- 
lers, meeting him soon after the murder, is requested to assist in disposing of 
the body. Inthe interim, the wager has been laid, which sends Mary to 
the Abbey Close, in search of the yew tree ; and a scene the most interest- 
fny perhaps on the stage, from the excellence of the acting ensues, The ter- 
tified girl teels her courage fail her, amid the howling of the wind, and 
the terrors of the gloomy night ; she seizes the tree and cuts off the bough ; 
when the captain of the Smuggler, who had already stabbed one intruder, 
strikes at her; she sinks from the blow, and leaves her cloak in his yrasp> 
he leaves her ; and returns, under the reproaches of Richard, who detests 
his murderous conduct, to dispose of the body of the informer; they pass 
before the eyes of the frightened girl, and the fatal hut rolls on the ground > 
she snatches it and runs off ; but is again pursued by the relentless smug. 
gler. She is finally rescued by the inmates of her father’s house, who 
alarined at her stay, set out in search of her, and becomes unknowingly 
the cause of fixing the murder upon her lover, by declaring the hat to be- 
long to one of the assassins, At this period, Miss Kelly performs with a 
spirit and fidelity which mocks all description. Richard is seized and ac- 
cused of the murder ; and confined in the belfry of the Abbey: where Mary 
obtains leave to share his captivity for the night, The old smuggler con- 
trives to reach his prison, and to set him at fiberty, but destines him to pe- 
rish in the sea, by persuading him to embark from the country in the terrors 
of a most violent storm. He embarks, and his bout is wrecked : he is seen 
strugyling with the waves: he is cast on the rocks, and hope seems lost: At 
that moment Mary is seen on the beach, and endeavours to induce the 
sailors to make an attemptto save’ him, They all retuse, until she herselt 
leaps into a life boat, to attempt hisrescue. ‘Thus braved, an old seaman 
joins her; the boat puts off, and Richard is brought safe ashore. 

The performance throughout is bighly creditable ; and in some instances 
very far superic: to what is often met with in an allerpiece, even though 
dignified with the tide ot a melo drame. The scenery is excellent; the 
concluding view of a storm superior to any similar attempt we have seen: 
and the mechanism of the boats is very perfect. 


Misa Kelly asthe heroine is all that expectation could wish; and in the 





. 


more trying ecenes is as successful as in the Lehter efforts, Her attem (2 
tc persuade Ric hi “ net ty continue his con xion with the Smugglers 
was as Interestingly impor: ssive as uature could make it. 


Mr. Wallack played Richard; and played it with the utino-teffect. We 
have often thous ht ‘this gentleman had not discovered the line m which hie 
would perform with the most credit. Fle is not calculated tor trapedy, ti 
comedy inthe highest line  Buthe bas a great deal of genuine humous 
and fecling, in characters like this, when no perfection ot manner Is tc- 
quired, a! id where the appeal is directly to the heart, without the mterver - 
tion of any adventitious circumstances, Our readers will understand wha: 
we mean if they will take the trouble to see the aiterpics ce. «Their eye 
and their ears will be eratified: and we mistake tr, if their minds will not 
carry away some little refinement ; and be susceptible of emotions which 
they have never felt before. Weare confident they will return with amc’ 
higher opinion of Mr. W allack, than they have hitherto been accustomed tu 


entertain. 


Smith played the old Smuggler with great force; but the absence of ab} 
feeling, and all honor, made him almost too strong an object of undivide = 
hatred. 

We must make anextraordinary digression fo record a most extraordinar , 
circumstance. Mr. Bengough, do not start reader, played Reginald in th: 
Castle Spectre most ExceLLestiy. We have never seea him play betor 
and are very sorry that the house was no crowded in the extreme, and thet 
those who are not inclined to take such an improbable assertion upo. 
our authority might have been there to witness what we dare hardly relate. 
But it is truc, nevertheless: and therefore it is our duty torecord it. 


THEATRICAUS EXTRAORDINARY. 


The Potley Theatre has closed, aftera very successtul season. It is not 
expected to open again, although the Proprietor has announced [tin two co: 
three years. ‘The performances at first were highly ereditable; but have 
recently fallen of: and instead of the legitimate political drama, we have 
hud nothing but slight worked up pieces, and some sliyhtot hand tricks. It 
is reported that the manager grew jealous of the jugglers Near St. Steph ens, 
and has been endeavouring to imitate them ; but to no purpose, tor his au- 
dience did not relish the new introductions. The fast night of the season 
was expected to be a very brilliant one; and immense muiubers u-scmbled 
to see i, but they were sadly disappointed. Instead oi a youd tragedy, 
the manager vave us only a fight trom the Gallery at Botley iuto the Pit 
at Liverpool; aud a view of a Launch, with a perspective of America. This 
pleased a few; and a great many credrtors of the theatre thought it would 
take 5 and began hurrahing as loud as they couln, hoping x to pet their mo- 
ney ; but they were svon altered in countenance, when they heard the ma- 
nayer, and his two sous were off, with all the receipts, and only the wite 
and daughters lett between them, But the company ar. inthe worst con- 
dition. “They have been fed with prompes along while, and areas lank and 
hungry and as much indebtas they can be. Some will not believe that the 
manager is really off: and others swear that it he does not return they will 
have Lhe Devilte Pay got upin grand style for a general benctit. Tickets 
are alreacty preparing ter the Gentry; and the performances are in for- 
ward preparation. 

The Theatre at St. Stephensis closed for the holidays, Some folks wish 
they would shut up, tur they get up such abominable vid tales and stories, 
that few have patience enough to sit them out. The Managers are aware 
that they are very tedious: but they fill the house with orders to keep up 
appearances. ‘Vhe shares are rapidly declining in value, ay the lease ex- 
pires next year, and a new company are to be engaged. Al! the provin- 
cial managers are on the alert to send up their tirst rate men; and the taree 
of Turn Out is likely to become a general favorite. A New NW ay to pay old 
Debts is very much in request at this house A vood Sir Giles wiay hear of 
an,engagement. No Weilborn need apply. Uhe company is tt ill of poor 
gentler men, who can play that part very naturally, Mr. Cobbett has been 
applred to for tue part of Marrall ata very short notice 3 but he is very per- 
fect at such characters; and if lie had not leit England) would have given 
general satisfaction. 


To Pareromentt 


The Virst Number is re-printed, and may be had at the Office, &c. The 
»ther Ne umbers are reprinting, 
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